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Edwin M. Rams 
and 
Robert K. Brown 


EMINENT DOMAIN: 


Legal and Economic Concepts of the Doctrine of Use 


The structure of private property in the United 
States rests on the principle that individuals may 
acquire the exclusive ownership of property, to 
utilize and dispose of it in any manner they deem 
appropriate. However, as a practical] matter, the 
use of property is restricted in a great number 
of ways. Thus, fee simple title to real property 
implies a relative type of absolute ownership where- 
in the fee holder may use his property to the ex- 
clusion of all others, so long as such use does not 
conflict with existing legal, social, and economic 
limitations. For example, real property is subject 
to deed restrictions, zoning ordinances, housing 
code requirements, taxation, and neighborhood regi- 
mentation—to mention a few of the more promi- 
nent restrictions on use. The power of eminent 
domain, vested in the State, is a most important 
restriction on use, 

The paramount right of taking public property 
for public purposes has been exercised by govern- 
ing bodies since the dawn of the civilized world. 
For example, ancient history relates the use of 
this right by the Romans in the building of their 
elaborate road system. The right of the uprooted 
property owner to compensation rested primarily 
on his strength and ability to exact payment for 
the expropriated land. 

The concept of eminent domain was formalized 
in the system of land tenure established in Medieval 
England by William the Conqueror. Following 
his conquest of England in the year 1066 A. D., King 
William divided the land into many large “fiefs” 
and granted his subordinates the right of “owner- 
ship” with the proviso that the sovereign, i.e., Wil- 
liam, would retain the right to repossess if the 
public interest dictated such a course of action. 
Again, there was no guarantee of compensation 
if the property were taken subsequently. 

This inherent and inseparable right of the sov- 
ereign has persisted to the present day. It has been 
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modified in the United States by the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, which pro- 
vides in part, “. . . nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation.” 
A further safeguard against indiscriminate emi- 
nent domain takings is found in Section I of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution: “. . . nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” 

Eminent domain, today, refers to the process of 
public acquisition of private property in return for 
just compensation. Further, in keeping with the 
requirements of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments cited above, procedures have been estab- 
lished for the acquisition of property by right of 
the sovereign and for the impartial determina- 
tion of just compensation. Just compensation, then, 
is based on the Principle of Indemnity—seeking to 
make the property owner “whole” by awarding him 
compensation for all compensable items. Compensa- 
tion, according to this governing principle, is based 
on what the owner has lost rather than on what 
the condemning authority has gained. 


THE BINARY NATURE OF EMINENT DOMAIN 

Bounded and governed in its operation by legal 
statute, the actual “taking” by eminent domain 
depends on the determination of just compensation. 
Eminent domain, therefore, is binary in concept 
since the total process depends, for economic and 
legal reasons, on a blending of legal and economic 
concepts. 

Few types of court proceedings require closer 
liaison between attorney and witness than do con- 
demnation cases, The successful completion of a 
condemnation case is facilitated greatly by the 
attorney’s having an understanding of the ap- 
praiser’s viewpoint and vice versa. Unfortunately, 
however, communications between attorney and 
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appraiser regarding their respective roles in a con- 
demnation case often personify the classic phrase, 
“East is East and West is West... .” 

The purpose of this paper is twofold. First, by 
setting forth certain principles of the “Doctrine of 
Use” as related to eminent domain, the authors have 
attempted to construct a framework of legal and 
economic concepts which affect the value of real 
property. Further, this analysis has been oriented 
so as to present a codified view of property value 
determinants from the legal and economic points 
of view. Second, the authors have localized the 
above discussion and analyses within the consti- 
tutional and legal environment of the State of 
Georgia. 


DEFINITION OF JUST COMPENSATION 


The implied and reserved right of eminent do- 
main antedates any and all constitutional provi- 
sions, but is formalized in the federal and state 
constitutions. In Georgia, the right of eminent do- 
main is said to be an attribute of sovereignty, be- 
ing inherent and inseparable.’ 

Article 1, Section 3, paragraph 2 of the Georgia 
Constitution specifies, “Private property shall not 
be taken, or damaged, for public purposes, without 
just and adequate compensation being first paid.” 
The terms of special significance in this constitu- 
tional provision are defined as follows: 

a. Property Taken. The property taken may be 
all or a part of the physical portion of the property, 
such as land and tenements, or it may be taking or 
impairment of an intangible right, such as the crea- 
tion of a public easement, or the change in grade 
of a public street. 

b. Property Damaged. It follows, then, that any 
of the above types of property may be damaged and, 
as a result, the owner entitled to compensation for 
such damage. Compensation for damage to in- 
tangible parts of property is based on the theory 
that depriving an owner of beneficial use and en- 
jovment is in fact a “taking” or expropriation of 
property, since its utility has been impaired. This 
is so in spite of the fact that the owner has no less 
of the material things he had prior to the taking. 
For example, an abutting owner’s property may 
be damaged severely by a change of street grade 
without any physical damage to his property hold- 
ings. 

c. Public Purpose. Public use has been defined 
by the courts as meaning public benefit, public 
utility, or public advantage.? Further, some public 
necessity for the taking must exist usually before 
a sound legally-recognized basis for eminent domain 
can be created.* Therefore, the condemning public 
body must show a necessity for the property and 





1 Young v. McKenzie, 3 Ga. 31 (1847). 
2 Hand Gold Mining Co. v. Parker, 59 Ga., 419 (1877). 
3 Hutchinson v. Copeland, 146 Ga. 357 (1916). 


some resulting public advantage or benefit to be 
gained by the taking of private property. 

The specific measure of just and adequate com- 
pensation has been held to be market value,’ and is 
defined as follows: 

The market value of property is the price which it 
will bring when it is offered for sale by one who de- 
sires, but is not obligated, to sell it, and is bought by 
one who is under no necessity of having it.® 
The term “fair market value’’® is used frequently 

in Georgia in lieu of the term “just and adequate 
compensation.” Therefore, the generally accepted 
definition of just and adequate compensation in 
Georgia, as provided by the Constitution, is the 
market value or fair market value of the property 
taken.” 

Section 505 of Chapter 36 of the Georgia Code 
implements the above definition of market value. 
Section 505 provides: 

In estimating the value of land when taken for pub- 
lic uses, it is not restricted to its agricultural or pro- 
ductive qualities, but inquiry may be made to all other 
legitimate purposes to which the property could be 
appropriated. , : . 

The definition is conditioned still further by 
Section 506, Chapter 36 of the Georgia Code, which 
refers to acceptability of the concept of consequen- 
tial damages: 

Prospective and consequential damages resulting 
therefrom may also be taken into consideration, if the 
same are plain and appreciable; and on the other hand, 
the increase of the value of the land from the proposed 
improvement may be considered, but in no case shall the 
owner be deprived of the actual damages by such esti- 
mated increase. 

Provision for consequential damages, then, seeks 


to provide an additional measure of compensation 
which may be required to make the owner “whole.” 

Additionally, Section 504, Chapter 36 of the 
Georgia Constitution states that “. .. the con- 
sequential benefits assessed shall in no case ex- 
ceed the consequential damages assessed: Provided 
further, that nothing in this section shal] be so 
construed as to deprive the owner of the actual 
value of his property so taken or used.” The reader 
will note both Sections 504 and 506 state specifi- 
cally the property owner is entitled, in all cases, to 
the actual value of his property, regardless of any 
additional consequential damages assessed. 

The foregoing definitions indicate that a justi- 
fiable and acceptable estimate of fair market value 
can be derived from a determination of property 
utility. It appears axiomatic, then, tha’ best use per 
se is a true measure of market value. 





4 State Highway Board v. Bridges, 60 Ga. App. 240 (1939). 

5 Georgia Power Co. v. Mays, 137 Ga. 120 (1911). The typical defini- 
tion of Fair Market Value proceeds on the assumption of a “willing” 
buyer and a “willing” seller, both acting voluntarily and without neces- 
sity. In point of fact, however, this condition is not present in the case 
of an involuntary conversion caused by an impending or actual con- 
demnation action. 

6 State Highway Board v. Warthen, 54 Ga. App. 759 (1936). 

7 Other measures of just compensation employed by the courts in 
different instances are: reproduction cost, Elbert County v. Brown, 16 
Ga. App. 834 (1915); pecuniary loss sustained, Polk v. Fulton County, 96 
Ga. App. 733 (1957); actual value to owner, Housing Authority of City of 
Augusta v. Holloway, 63 Ga. App. 485 (1940). 
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THE DOCTRINE OF USE 


The determination of fair market value involves, 
eessentially, a discounting of future potential bene- 
fits and a subsequent ascribing of dollar value for 
the present worth of estimated future benefits. 
Benefits may be expected future money income, 
such as dollars of income produced by a super- 
market,’ or amenity income, such as the intangible 
assets accruing to home ownership®—or both. 

Value is a synonym for utility. More specifically, 
value equals someone’s estimate of future utility. 
Therefore, a good or service has value only if some- 
one desires it for future use. For example, a theater 
patron will pay for a ticket in anticipation of see- 
ing the performance; a smoker pays a certain price 
for a package of cigarettes in anticipation of smok- 
ing the entire package. 

The Doctrine of Use is applicable especially to 
real property, since its value emanates from poten- 
tial ability to produce income, dollar or amenity, 
for the owner. Essentially, real property value is 
utility value, or value-in-use, If value is derived 
from “dollarizing” the expected benefits of future 
use, the determination of loss in value in eminent 
domain takings, for example, must depend also on 
determining the extent of loss of utility by taking 
of or damage to tangible and intangible property 
rights. 

The basis of market value determination rests 
on the following propositions: 


a. Value stems from use. A good or service having no 
utility has no value. 

b. Value varies with the profitableness of use; hence, 
the necessity for determining “highest and best use.” 

c. Not only present and actual uses must be considered, 
but also potential and prospective uses. In this regard, re- 
strictions on land use, such as zoning and deed restrictions, 
will influence the limits of available uses.19 

d. Only that part of a property being used for a profit- 
able purpose has value. 

e. Value depends on the extent to which the property 
is used. For example, ceteris paribus a ten-story office build- 
ing will have greater value than a five-story office building. 

f. Cost is not equal, necessarily, to value. Reproduction 
and/or replacement costs will set upper limits on value 
(based on the Principle of Substitution) but do not deter- 
mine the lower limit of value. , 

Therefore, market value is a reflection or mirror 


image of best use, where market value is thought 
of as a quantitative entity and best use as a quali- 
tative element. Consequently, value genesis is basi- 
cally a derivative of use and must be a dependent 
variable in any equating of property utility and 
market value. 





8 For a discussion of location criteria, investment ratios, and related 
information affecting the utility of supermarket facilities see: Edwin M. 
Rams and Robert K. Brown, ‘Investment Articulation: Supermarkets,” 
Appraisal and Valuation Manual, Vol. V, American Society of Appraisers, 
1960. 

9 For a discussion of the amenity factors affecting residential 
property utility and value, see Edwin M. Rams and Robert K. Brown, “The 
Role of Buyer Motivation in Neighborhood Analysis,” Appraisal and 
Valuation Manual, American Society of Appraisers, Vol. IV, 1959. 

10 For a discussion of the economic significance and impact of zoning 
ordinances in fifty United States and Canadian cities, see Edwin M. Rams, 
“The Zoning Dilemma,” The Review, Society of Residential Appraisers, 
April 1953. 
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TAKINGS OR INTERESTS ACQUIRED BY EMINENT 
DOMAIN 


The Doctrine of Use is significant in the follow- 
ing categories of eminent domain takings or in- 
terests acquired: 

a. Entire Taking. Market value and/or fair mar- 
ket value is the measure of value based on “best 
use,” as discussed previously. In this instance, the 
property owner would have the entire fee expropri- 
ated by eminent domain. 

b. Partial Taking. In this instance, a portion 
of a tract is taken. The appraiser utilizes the fol- 
lowing sequence of computations in arriving at the 
value of the total award for a partial taking:!! 

1. The initial step is to ascertain the fair market value 
of the entire property before tne taking, using the “Classic 
Trilogy” of approaches to value (market, cost, and income 
approaches), and giving due consideration to all tactors 
atrecting value. The estimate includes land value and the 
value of improvements before taking. 

2. Next, the appraiser estimates the value of the part 
of the property taken, including land value and value of 
improvements, as a part of the whole fee. The basis of 
market value is the best use of the property.!2 

3. Then, deducting Item 2 from Item 1, the appraiser 
arrives at the value of the remainder (the portion of the 
fee which will remain under the ownership of the condemnee 
after the taking) before the taking. 

4. Next, the appraiser determines the value of the re- 
mainder after the taking, with due cognizance given to all 
reductions in value to the remainder, whether through loss 
of access; change of proximity to buildings; possible change 
in highest and best use due to size and/or shape changes 
caused by the taking, etc. 

5. Item 4 is then deducted from Item 3 and the result- 
ing figure represents the measure of consequential damages 
to the remainder. Market value of the remainder is derived 
by a before and after valuation of the remainder after the 
taking. Both the before and after values are based on “best 
use.” In any valuation of the remainder, the use for which 
the condemned portion is taken can be considered in arriving 
at a measure of damages to the remainder.13 Further, im- 
pairment of use, if any, to the remainder can be considered 
in estimating the diminution of market value of the re- 
mainder.14 

6. Finally, the amount of the total award is determined 
by adding Item 2, the value of the part taken, and Item 5, 
consequential damages to the remainder. The end result of 
the process, therefore, is a reimbursing of the property 
owner for the diminution in value of his fee—the value of 
the part actually taken plus any consequential damages to 
the remainder—as a result of the taking by eminent domain. 

c. Easement. This class of takings includes over- 
head, surface, and subsurface easements. The mar- 
ket value of the part actually taken is based on its 
best use before and after the taking. The value of 
the remainder is based on its best use before and 
after the taking.’® 

d. Access. The measure of damages for an im- 
pairment of use is the diminution in market value, 


due to a loss of access, ascertained by valuations 


11 See Edwin M. Rams, “Valuation of Partial Estates and Interests in 
Real Estate,” Technical Valuation, American Society of Appraisers, June 
1956, for computational techniques used in measuring life estates, re- 
mainderman interests, and inchoate dower. 

12 Georgia Power Co. v. Pittman, 92 Ga. App. 673 (1955); State 
Highway Board v. Coleman, 78 Ga. App. 54 (1948): City of Atlanta v. 
Glenn, 17 Ga. App. 619 (1916); Georgia Power Co. v. Pharr, 97 Ga. App. 
223 (1958). 

13 McArthur v. State Highway Board, 85 Ga. App. 500 (1952). 

14 McDuffie County v. Gunn, 50 Ga. App. 198 (1934). 

15 Georgia Power Co. v. Pittman, 92 Ga. App. 673 (1955). 








before and after the public improvement.'* Owners 
of land abutting a highway or public right-of-way 
have an easement of access not belonging to the 
public generally.17 Therefore, this easement right 
is a compensable property right if there is any loss 
of access as a result of an eminent domain taking. 
Frequently cases involving access impairment will 
fall into “gray areas” wherein the appraiser has to 
determine if the loss and/or diminution in value 
of access is de facto a taking or if it is a result of 
the exercise of police power being used to control 
the flow of traffic. 

e. Leasehold. The measure of damages for a 
diminution in value of a leasehold is the fair market 
value of the lessee’s interest taken or injured. The 
valuation technique involves determining property 
value with and without the lease to determine the 
value, if any, of the leasehold to the lessee. The 
“without lease” valuation is based on best use and 
prevailing economic rent.18 Generally speaking, in 
this analysis the appraiser proceeds on the basic 
assumption that the sum of the parts or interests, 
i.e., lessee’s interest and the lessor’s interest in- 
cluding his reversionary interest, is equal to the 
value of the whole property without a lease. 


DETERMINATION OF BEST USE 


The above groupings of “compensable takings” 
illustrate graphically that the question of use, both 
present and potential, is the pivotal point in any 
consideration of just and adequate compensation 
under the Georgia Constitution. The next ques- 
tion which seems to follow logically is, “How is 
the best use determined ?” 

a. Potential Use Value. Since utility is measured 
by usefulness, optimum value considerations revolve 
around the differentiation and empirical delinea- 
tion of uses for a spatial unit of land. Optimum use 
presupposes, then, the ability of a site to generate 
maximum net returns predicated on its highest and 
best use, with the returns to land being implicitly 
residual. 

In estimating utility, the appraiser cannot re- 
strict his estimate to choices dictated solely by sub- 
ject property characteristics. Rather, his analysis 
and subsequent positioning of subject property use 
on the scale of potential uses will have to be based 
on a careful comparison of subject property char- 
acteristic: its immediate economic, physical, and 
legal environment and also the seemingly infinite 
relationships between the subject parcel and all 


——_—— 


16 Macon v. Wing, 133 Ga. 90 (1901). Possible loss of access involves 
both abutting and non-abutting property owners. For the latter, see City 
of Atlanta v. Dinkins, 46 Ga. App. 19 (1932). Also, see Mayor of Athens 
v. Gamma Delta Chapter House Corp., 86 Ga. App. 53 (1952). For a case 
involving @ cul-de-sac, see Felton v. State Highway Board, 47 Ga. App. 
615 (1933). 

17 State Highway Board v. Baxter, 167 Ga. 124 (1928). 

18 Housing Authority v. Savannah Iron & Wire Works, Inc., 90 Ga. 
App. 150 (1954). 
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other land uses in the neighborhood and the entire 
economic background area. 

This is so because land areas are composed of 
many coexisting, complex relationships. The utility, 
and hence the value, of a given parcel is related to 
every adjacent land use; its immediate environ- 
ment, in turn, is related to other land use areas 
which, taken collectively, are interrelated with each 
other. The potential use of a subject property is 
conditioned by the combined effect of these varied 
relationships and cannot be determined accurately 
without establishing their direction and impact, 
keeping in mind the limits imposed by legal, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions. 

The primary a priori of optimum use is based on 
a synthesis of the value-affecting qualities of the 
following factors: 


1. site utility in terms of its physical ability to accom- 
modate a specific use; 

2. the permissive legal use for the site, and 

3. that optimum economic use which will yield the high- 
est and longest net return to land after careful analysis of 
risk differentially spatial use competitiveness, and other 
related transitory components of the economic landscape 
of the site’s environment. 


Consider the following set of circumstances: A 
lot is located in a prime downtown business district 
of a medium-size town. Zoned C-1 business, the lot 
measures 100 feet frontage by 200 feet in depth. It 
is a level corner lot. Zoning permits the follow- 
ing types of structures, special and general: thea- 
ter, one-story retail, apartment hotel, office build- 
ing, church or temple, service station, medical pro- 
fessional building, and parking lot. Maximum per- 
missible building height is ten stories and maximum 
building coverage is ninety per cent of the site. 

The process of arriving at a measure of value 
for this particular site requires the appraiser to 
choose that use, or combination of uses, which will 
yield the highest net return to the land for the long- 
est possible period of time!® and to support this 
choice with reasonable evidence, i.e., not being 
purely a stoical analysis and subsequent conclusion. 
In essence, then, the appraiser gives recognition to 
“natural zoning” that occurs within a stated legal 
framework. The parameters of action of entre- 
preneurs do differ as to site utilization and are 
reflected, consequently, in market price transac- 
tions. The taxanomic approach of value-in-use yields 
and the positioning of different properties within 
the utility structure of the market are a reflection 
of investor acumen regarding best use. 

The selection of a highest and best use is vir- 
tually unrestricted, for all elements and uses may 
be considered in determining the market value of 
land taken and consequential damages to the land 
not taken.”° Further, the condemnor’s contemplated 





19 Time, in this instance, refers to the longest economic life of the 
improvements, rather than the physical life. 
20 Young v. Harrison, 17 Ga. 30 (1855). 
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use for the property can be selected if the con- 
demnee can show this use to be highest and best. 
In State Highway Board v. Shierling, the Court 
permitted showing that part of the land taken for 
a highway was valuable for highway purposes. The 
Court’s language was as follows: “Where property 
is taken, under power of eminent domain for a 
public use, its market value for all purposes for 
which the property is available is the true measure 
of the owner’s compensation.’’?! 

In other instances the courts have held as follows: 


It is well settled that prospective value for any 
purpose may be considered in determining the value of 
land taken under condemnation proceedings.22 

In estimating its value, all the capabilities of the 
property and all the uses to which it may be applied or 
for which it is adequate are to be considered and not 
merely the condition it is in at the time and the use to 
which it is then applied by the owner.?3 

What the property was worth for building purposes 
was only one element of its value, and it could be shown 
what it was worth for any legitimate purpose, and its 
fair market value would be arrived at by estimating 
what it was worth for all purposes to which it could 
be applied, or for which it was adapted. [Stating fur- 
ther,] Where private property is taken for public use, as 
by condemnation by a railroad company, the owner is 
entitled to compensation for its whole value; not for 
any particular object, but for all purposes to which it 
may be appropriated.24 


These citations illustrate the importance of the 
Doctrine of Use in the determination of just and 
adequate compensation in eminent domain proce- 
dures. The multitude of judgement decisions and 
analyses required of the valuator should be made 
in terms of present and contemplated demand for 
all legally-permissible site uses.?5 

b. Transitory Use Value. In certain types of 
condemnation cases, the appraiser encounters prob- 
lems created by the transition of areas from resi- 
dential to commercial uses. Frequently, the land 
will be improved with an old residential structure, 
or perhaps an old church. Assuming the highest 
and best use is ascertained to be commercial, the 
appraiser’s task reduces itself to setting a value on 
the land on the basis of its best commercial utiliza- 
tion. 

Suppose the site’s market value for commercial 
use is $10,000 and that as a residential or church 
property its market value is $7,000. If highest and 
best use is commercial, no value will be given to the 
residential or church improvements unless, under 
very unusual circumstances, they would enhance 
the commercial value of the land beyond the value 





21 State Highway Board v. Shierling, 51 Ga. App. 935 (1935). 

22 State Highway Board v. Coleman, 78 Ga. App. 54 (1948). 

23 Georgia Power Company v. Chapman, 46 Ga. App. 241 (1932). 

24 Central Georgia Power Company v. Mays, 137 Ga. 120 (1911). 

25 It would appear that in those cases where the condemnor’s con- 
templated use is the highest and best use and is not permitted under 
existing zoning regulation, best use could be ascribed to a nonpermissible 
type of use. 

26 See: Edwin M. Rams, ‘Airports in Residential Areas,” The Review, 
Society of Residential Appraisers, October 1952, for an extensive study of 
the depreciating effect of mixed land uses and legal decisions regarding 

“takings”? and ‘‘nuisances” in mixed land use areas. 
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of $10,000. The “none allowance” is reasonable and 
is the only logical course to follow, since the land 
has been given credit for its higher use. Ascribing 
value for a higher use and then adding value for 
lower use improvements would result in duplica- 
tory compensation. 

Other examples of transitory value arise when 
existing structures are zoned for single-family oc- 
cupancy but are located in areas of transition to 
multiple-family units. Even though buyer reactions 
in the market indicate a willingness to pay higher 
than prevailing residential use prices in the expec- 
tation of rezoning, the appraiser must not be led 
astray by any resulting speculative rise in the level 
of property values. Supporting of higher value, 
based on anticipated rezoning, will require the val- 
uator to show: 

1. that the area definitely is in transition to a higher 
and more intense use, and 

2. the existence or incontrovertible evidence that buyers 
in the market place are paying substantially higher prices 
in direct expectation of a rezoning in the reasonable future 
to multiple-family use. 

A substantial amount of evidence will be required 
to support market value estimates based on specu- 
lative conditions. In speaking of speculative values, 
the Supreme Court of Georgia stated the following 
in Central Georgia Power Company v. Stone: 

To enter into the possibilities of unprofitable in- 
vestments, or success or failure of a business enterprise 
is a maze of collateral questions. The owner who would 
like to show the possible profits of the condemnor, as a 
means of increasing the estimates of market values of 
the land taken, would hardly be willing to have the 
market value decreased by showing that the enterprise 
involved large risks and might not be profitable for a 
long time, if at all, and that the owner of the land taken 
should share the possible losses as well as the probable 
profits.27 


Occasionally the appraiser will encounter spe- 
cially designed properties which have no apparent 
alternative use. For example, a rerouting of traffic 
due to expressway or by-pass construction may dam- 
age severely the value of a gasoline station for its 
originally-intended purpose. The appraiser, assum- 
ing the mantle of knowledge, must view situations 
of this type from the vantage point of the investor 
in asking himself, “Is there an alternative use, 
even an interim use, which would warrant con- 
tinued use of the improvements, or is its design of 
such a nature as to make the property obsolete 
for any other use?” Continuing the example of 
the gasoline station, one owner converted a station 
into a small loan office. Another station was con- 
verted into a consumer finance office. Both facili- 
ties offer customers drive-in facilities. In each case, 
the decision to convert was based on an analysis of 
investment yields from possible alternative uses. 
The competent appraiser will use the same yard- 
stick. 

(continued on page 24) 





27 Central Georgia Power Co. v. Stone, 139 Ga. 416 (1912). 








A DIFFERENT VIEW 
OF THE STRIKE PROBLEM 


Robert L. Bunting 


In recent months the public debate over what to 
do about nationwide strikes has intensified, and, in 
a sense, comes to a head. Adlai Stevenson seemed to 
speak for a congealing segment of opinion when he 
said: “The steel strike dramatizes the fact that we 
are at the end of an era.” Almost everyone agrees 
that something has to be done to protect the rest of 
us when two economic giants start trying to push 
each other around. 

In an atmosphere charged with concern about our 
rate of economic expansion and military progress 
there is the very real danger that we will be stam- 
peded into premature legislation. It is a healthy 
thing that much of what has been written and said 
about the problem has been hedged about with em- 
phasis on “making haste slowly.” Nevertheless, 
there is some reason for believing that we are, in 
fact, moving too rapidly toward agreement on what 
is the best course of action. 

The sorts of suggestions which are being offered 
—set up a system of labor courts, institute compul- 
sory arbitration, authorize government seizure and 
operation, and the like—have one characteristic in 
common: they provide for some agent of the federal 
government to step in and impose a settlement when 
negotiations are stalemated. 

Now it is easy to see that these are reasonable 
and logical proposals, given the acceptance of a 
negotiated impasse. But there is an alternative 
course of action which does not seem to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserves: It is that of avoid- 
ing the impasse in the first place. This can be done, 
in a free society, only by returning the wage de- 
cision-making process to the market place. If this 
sounds strange reflect a moment: the market mech- 
anism is a device which has had hundreds of years 
of experience in handling such problems and which 
is making most of the economic decisions, including 
wage decisions, in the United States today. 





Note: The author is indebted to T. Hardie Park and Cleon Harrell 
for helpful discussions of the ideas contained in this article. 
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THE CROSSROADS IN WAGE-SETTING 


Thus the idea being suggested here is that we 
are not, as the quotation from Mr. Stevenson sug- 
gests, at the end of a road. Rather, we are at a cross- 
roads. A choice must be made between two ap- 
proaches to wage-setting: negotiation—with its 
dangers of impasse and intervention—or the free 
market. 


Negotiation or Free Market 


It may be helpful to point out how these processes 
differ. A negotiated decision is one in which two 
parties in conflict come to “agreement” by using 
any and all means of persuasion and coercion legally 
permissible: argument, deception, boards of inquiry, 
paid advertisements and other public appeals, 
strikes, and so on. The long and bitter steel strike 
which ended in January of 1960 and which set off 
the current discussion provides the most recent 
dramatic illustration. By way of contrast, a “mar- 
ket” solution is one in which the parties to the agree- 
ment have its terms imposed upon them by market 
forces. For example, the sale of a share of stock 
in General Motors Corporation takes place at the 
prevailing New York Stock Exchange price; typical- 
ly, it is a take-it-or-leave-it transaction, with no 
room for discussion. 

Of course, many economic transactions lie in be- 
tween these extremes—and thus involve an element 
of negotiation: a skillful buyer may be able to 
influence the price of a car he is purchasing by a 
few dollars. Generally, the larger the number of 
buyers and sellers in any market, the narrower are 
the limits within which such “higgling and hag- 
gling” must take place. 


Problems Involved in Negotiation 


In a word, the greater the degree of competition, 
the less room there is for negotiation. The presence 
of negotiation means the presence of (some degree 
of) monopoly. Two things can be done about mon- 
opoly power: one is to set up laws regulating it; the 
other is to get rid of it. The proposals involving gov- 
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ernment-imposed settlements have almost universal- 
ly been offered apologetically—with a sense of there- 
really-ought-to-be-a-better-way-of-doing-it. Some of 
this dissatisfaction probably grows out of the recog- 
nition that such proposals amount to “regulating it” 
rather than “getting rid of it.” Worse still is the 
feeling that they tend to weld these monopolistic 
elements more firmly into the structure of our 
economy. 

But there are other good reasons for the lack 
of enthusiasm for nonmarket, political solutions to 
the nation-wide strike problem. One of these is 
the unsavory possibility that imposed strike settle- 
ments will reflect the social viewpoints of the ad- 
ministrators of the legislation, however carefully it 
be drawn. The law simply cannot be written so as to 
leave no room for the exercise of judgment on the 
part of those responsible for its administration, and 
such judgments inherently reflect values and beliefs. 


Thus there are “built-in” difficulties associated 
with solving tough and controversial problems by 
administrative decree, even when the integrity of 
all parties involved is above reproach. But history 
provides little support for the belief that there are 
many “above reproach-ers” available. When we 
allow for a little sinfulness in all of us and a great 
deal of sinfulness in some of us, we reinforce the 
case for limiting the scope of administrative action; 
and this is especially so in the resolution of conflict 
situations in which the stakes are high. 

From a narrower point of view, there is a prob- 
lem of serious proportions involved in the process 
of a board of inquiry trying to make a “fair” de- 
cision on the basis of the “facts.” One of the things 
which makes introductory economics courses so 
universally unappetizing to college sophomores is 
the horrible fact that in our complex economic sys- 
tem everything depends on everything else. The sim- 
ple statement that the price of wheat is determined 
by “supply and demand” does not refer to a simple 
process. In addition to such obvious factors as the 
cost of fertilizer and the demand for pastry prod- 
ucts, many less-direct influences are also important 
in making the price of wheat what it is: the level 
of income taxes, new developments in metal mining, 
the amount of rainfall in the interior of India, and 
so on. 

Thus the list of facts needed by a fact-finding 
board is indefinitely long. To make matters worse, 
the only ones available are largely without signifi- 
cance for next year’s wage contract. These are the 
facts of the immediate past—such as, in the case of 
the steel strike, the relative income status of steel 
workers and the 1959 profit position of the firms. 
In such a broad sea of unknown and unknowable 
facts and relationships there is room for a wide 
range of views concerning the answer to any par- 
ticular economic question. 

What this means is that there is no single wage 
which a board can point to as uniquely appropriate 
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and “fair.” There are hundreds of them! The one 
chosen in any particular case depends on what facts 
are looked at and what guesses are made about un- 
knowns; on the ideas of the fact-finder as to the 
relative importance of these; and on those opinions 
and beliefs of the observer which are personal to 
him and which will influence all three: facts, 
guesses, and ideas of importance. 


Advantages of Free-Market Determination 


It should be added hastily that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the solutions to economic problems 
which the market provides. Our society has often 
found it desirable to alter these solutions—changing 
the market’s way of distributing the national income 
by means of progressive income taxation is a case 
in point. But provide solutions it does. Like the truly 
impersonal thing it is, the market automatically 
coordinates the economic activities of millions of 
individuals, each going his own way, to provide a 
large, complex, and ever-changing stream of goods 
and services. Unlike the fact-finding board, it can 
simultaneously consider millions of diverse influ- 
ences and effectively reconcile them. It might real- 
istically be thought of as a gigantic computing 
machine, infinitely more intricate and efficient than 
any yet devised by man. 

What has been said so far suggests that a strong 
case can be made for returning the wage decision- 
making process to the market place. Since there is 
nothing new about the underlying ideas, how do we 
explain a trend of thought moving in exactly the 
opposite direction? 

This question, at least, is easy to answer. The 
market does its job effectively when it is competi- 
tive. As has already been pointed out, this means 
“large” numbers of buyers and sellers, acting inde- 
pendently. The unpopularity of this way of solving 
the problem is obvious: it requires facing squarely 
and “doing something about” the two massive arrays 
of power lined up on either side of many bargaining 
tables. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR REVISION OF PRESENT LEGAL 
FRAMEWORK 


It seems easiest to tackle the buying side of the 
problem first. Long-established legislation is in 
force which makes it illegal for employers to act 
together in the markets for the things they sell; 
perhaps an extension of this legislation to the mar- 
kets in which they buy—especially that in which 
they buy labor—would be appropriate. This is not 
to say that getting rid of such employer collusion 
would be a simple task—our antitrust experience 
suggests anything but that. The point is that the 
way is clear and the trail is blazed. 
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The problem promises to be much more difficult 
on the other side of the market. For our labor legis- 
lation guarantees the right of workers to organize 
for collective action. There are no limitations on the 
size of these organizations or on the scale of their 
operations. (Of course, there are certain restrictions 
as to type of activity.) Under present law there is 
nothing wrong with a situation in which a single 
union speaks for all of the workers in an industry. 

Clearly, such a legal framework is inconsistent 
with the re-establishment-of-competition idea. It is 
impossible to say beforehand how far it would be 
necessary to go in restricting the economic power 
of these units in order to obtain results approxi- 
mated by a free labor market. This will probably 
have to be determined experimentally. The process 
could consist of a series of steps, progressively limit- 
ing the extent of permissible collusion among work- 
ers, projected over an interval of time several years 
in length. No more of these steps need be taken than 
proves necessary to achieve the desired labor market 
behavior. 


There are three types of arguments which sure- 
ly will be marshalled against this proposal. The 
first is purely economic. It is generally stated by 
using a term coined by Professor J. K. Galbraith, 
of Harvard: “countervailing power.” It boils down 
to this: unions have to be big to offset the power of 
big firms. 

Whatever significance this argument might have 
for the political sphere, it is essentially misleading 
as far as its application to wage-setting in labor 
markets is concerned. Most big firms consist of large 
numbers of separate units—“plants” or “establish- 
ments’—spread over a large geographic area. These 
plants typically pay the wage rates prevalent in 
their individual areas of operation: in the South 
they pay lower-than-average wages and on the West 
Coast they pay higher-than-average wages. Gen- 
erally it is correct to say that they do not “set” 
wages. Rather, they pay what they have to pay (to 
get the quality of labor they want)as determined 
by local conditions. 

Thus the fact that a plant hiring 3,500 workers in 
Atlanta, Georgia, is a part of a nationwide firm 
employing a half million workers has little influ- 
ence on the wage policy of the Atlanta management. 
The rates it will pay to most of its employees— 
certainly to the unskilled and semiskilled workers, 
and perhaps to many of its skilled workers—will be 
essentially out of its control, determined by supply 
and demand conditions of that metropolitan area. 
Such a plant has little wage-setting power to coun- 
tervail, so long as it is acting independently of 
other plants in the same labor market area. Such 
power as it does have provides no excuse for per- 
mitting the development of industry-wide unions. 

Another, slightly different, argument stresses the 
idea that “labor is not a commodity.” The emotional 
content of this line of thought is high and its sig- 
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nificance sometimes obscure. Probably it is used 
most often to support the belief that labor markets 
should receive special attention, and that rules pro- 
tecting the dignity and democratic rights of indi- 
viduals are appropriate. No one could reasonably 
dispute this. But it leaves the hard questions un- 
answered. What do we do when giving increased 
“industrial democracy” to one group (say, the steel 
workers) puts it in a position to dictate to another 
group (such as the auto workers) when it may and 
may not work? What does “the right to strike” 
mean? Must it be defined in such a way that it 
gives any worker the right to join with all his co- 
workers from Maine to California in the promotion 
of a giant, coordinated, power play? 

The problem is where to draw a line which, in 
effect, says this: beyond this point freedom of 
workers to act together in pursuit of their economic 
goals becomes a threat to the community’s well- 
being. In this connection, the basic idea being pre- 
sented here is a simple one: the more narrowly the 
right to collude is defined, the more effective the 
market can be in insuring efficient and uninter- 
rupted production. 

A final argument always encountered is that a 
proposal of this sort involves “turning back the 
clock.” It would be foolish to take this argument 
seriously. All of us as individuals are continually 
re-examining where we are, in one capacity or an- 
other. Such re-examinations often lead us to return 
to a previously occupied position—to abandon a 
course of action which may have served its purpose 
or which may simply have been proven wrong. On 
the national level, we seem to be doing exactly this 
sort of thing in our relations with Russia at the 
present time. Internationally, Socialist parties 
throughout the Western World are engaged in a 
soul-searching process ; this seems to be leading them 
to abandon or modify ideas which have been pillars 
of Socialist thought for decades. 


In a word, turning the clock back is a routine 
and healthy part of the lives of all of us—just as 
important as turning the clock forward. After all, 
the idea is to make the thing show the correct time. 


Recent developments and current comments on 
those developments indicate that there is no really 
satisfactory half-way house between vigorous com- 
petition and large-scale government intervention. 
That this is so for labor markets as well as com- 
modity markets is coming as a shock to many of us. 

It would be naive to expect much enthusiasm for 
the proposal being made here. For it is basically a 
suggestion which emphasizes the necessity of taking 
power away from strongly entrenched economic 
blocks—something which is never easy, never pleas- 
ant. But it may not be too much to hope that even 
big management and big labor will become more 
sympathetic to this sort of approach as government 
regulation of wages and working conditions comes 
closer and closer. 
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During the years 1909-1954, the state of Georgia 
experienced a phenomenal change in its agricultural 
character. Not only was there a striking metamor- 
phosis in the local use of land, but there was also 
a regional shift within the state, for the major 
agricultural section in 1954 was not the most im- 
portant farming area in 1909. 

Seven maps have been chosen to portray carto- 
graphically several aspects of Georgia’s rural geog- 
raphy. The maps are concerned primarily with the 
use of the land, and not with the monetary value of 
harvested crops. Another main objective is to show 
where crops are grown and in what amounts, and 
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their relative importance in the total farm picture. 

The maps and this short discussion are presented 
in hopes that agricultural statistics for the state of 
Georgia will be made more meaningful. Most people 
who work with census statistics do not put the in- 
formation on maps, but are content to use only 
graphs and charts. Unless one is extremely familiar 
with the geographical location of all the counties, 
complete comprehension of the statistical facts is 
impossible. On the other hand, the map is the geog- 
rapher’s prime tool. Without it, he could not under- 
stand areal relationships between crop growth and 
such factors as climate, soils, processing plants, or 


Figure 1 
State of Georgia 
(a) Per Cent of Total Land in Farms 
1909 
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Figure 2 
State of Georgia 
Per Cent of Total Land in Cropland Harvested 


(a) 
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problems in marketing. To the economist, the map 
should be a necessary complement to the chart and 
graph. 
Change in Total Land in Farms—1909-1954 

In 1909, 71.7 per cent. of Georgia’s land was in 
farms. By 1954 it had decreased to 64.2 per cent. 
Significant areal changes occurred during this time 
(Figure 1). In 1909, only 21 counties had less than 
60 per cent of their total land in farms, while 19 
counties, mostly in the Lower Piedmont, recorded 
over 90 per cent in farms.! In 1909 only five counties 
in the state recorded less than 35 per cent of their 
acreage in farms; seventeen counties showed less 
than that figure in 1954. By that year a new pat- 
tern appeared. Southwest Georgia had come into 
its own, for 11 counties in that area had over 90 
per cent of their land in farms. Muscogee and Chat- 
tahoochee counties, formerly important farming 
areas, are now occupied by Fort Benning Military 





1 In 1909 Georgia had 146 counties. In 1954 there were 159 counties 
In the state. 
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Reservation and the populous city of Columbus. 
Almost all the counties in North Georgia showed 
a decrease in farm land between 1909 and 1954. 

Southeast Georgia (coastal terraces and 
marshes), very low in farm land in 1909, was even 
lower in 1954. In 1909 only five counties in the 
region had less than 35 per cent in farms, whereas 
in 1954 there were 12 such counties. 

Change in Cropland Harvested—1909-1954 

Although there has been a substantial decrease in 
acres of cropland harvested, modern technology has 
allowed for a much greater yield per acre. This 
means that Georgia farmers are growing more crops 
on less land, leaving large portions to be used for 
pasture and woodland. 

There were 56 counties in 1909 with over 31.1 
per cent of the total land in cropland harvested 
(Figure 2). Most of these counties were in the 
central part of the state on either side of the Fall 
Line. In 1954 only 17 counties registered above 31.1 
per cent, and only one of those was north of the 
Fall Line. 

In 1909, in cropland harvested 21 counties were 
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in the 42.3-70.5 per cent category. In 1954, there 
were none. The number of counties in the 12.1-21.0 
per cent category increased from 18 in 1909 to 48 
in 1954, and in almost every case each of the coun- 
ties recorded a percentage decrease. 

Several areas in the state are almost void in crop 
growth. Southeast Georgia, Mountain Georgia, and 
West Central Georgia (Muscogee, Chattahoochee, 
Harris, and Talbot counties) all have less than 
five per cent of the total land in cropland harvested. 
In 1954 McIntosh County recorded the smallest crop 
harvest, only 490 acres, followed by Glynn County 
with 1,091 acres, Camden County—1,343 acres, and 
Chattahoochee County—1,506 acres. 

Change in Crop Type and Acreage—1909-1954 

Probably the most significant changes to occur 
between 1909-1954 were the decline of cotton acre- 
age, along with the successful effort of Georgia 
farmers to find suitable substitutes as sources of 
cash income. 

Before World War I, cotton accounted for almost 
50 per cent of the cropland harvested acreage. In 
1909 cotton was planted on 4,883,304 acres, and it 
was the dominant crop in 101 of the 146 counties 
(Figure 3). In the late 1920’s and 1930’s cotton 
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acreage declined markedly due to the boll weevil, 
the economic depression, and the acreage limitation 
programs sponsored by the federal government. It 
was at this time that the Georgia farmers began 
their crop-diversification program. They turned 
more land into pasture and raised more cattle and 
hogs. Tobacco, peanuts, tree fruits, and vegetables 
all became important sources of income. 

By 1954 cotton acreage had shrunk to 1,000,731 
acres, a little more than one fifth of the 1909 total. 
Nevertheless, cotton presently is the major single 
crop money-maker for Georgia farmers. 

Corn acreage, on the other hand, has remained 
comparatively stable during this period—3,383,061 
acres in 1909, and 2,760,396 in 1954. Acreage-wise, 
corn is the major crop grown in Georgia today 
(Figure 3b). It does not compete with cotton as a 
cash crop, but most of that grown is consumed by 
the ever-increasing cattle and hog population. 

In 1909 all but 45 counties listed cotton as their 
major crop, with corn being the dominant in all the 
others. In 1954 cotton was the leader in only nine 
counties. On the other hand, corn dominated 134 
counties; hay, eight; peanuts, two; vegetables, one; 
oats, three; and tree-fruits, two counties. 


Figure 3 
State of Georgia 
Dominant Crop (by Acreage) 


(a) 
1909 
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Pasture and woodland are now the chief land-use 
items in Georgia (Figure 4).* Between 1929 and 
1954, pasture acreage increased from 4,651,627 to 
7,858,209, and woodland-not-harvested acreage in- 
creased from 5,492,579 to 8,085,789. The two were 
split almost evenly between the counties as the fore- 
most land-use item in 1954. 

Georgia’s greatest agricultural gains have been in 
the realm of livestock (cattle, hogs, and especially 
poultry). In 1954 total livestock sales accounted for 
47.1 per cent of all cash income. As for individual 
products, next to cotton( the leading money-maker) 
are broilers (second) and hogs (third). 

Combined, the broiler and egg industries have 
become the major source of cash income in the state. 
Between 1941 and 1956 the number of birds in- 
creased 3,613 per cent, and in 1954 broilers and eggs 
sold for $135 million. Once the climate (both natural 
and economic) of North Georgia was found to be 
suitable for raising chickens, farmers in the Upper 
Piedmont, ridge and valley, and Highland regions 
began to experience an agricultural renaissance, for 
here was a farm item which was not dependent on 
soil or on a nearby market, but primarily on capital. 
Also, this is one agricultural activity which can be 
performed on limited space. The broiler industry is 
centered around Cherokee, Hall, and Forsyth coun- 
ties in North Georgia, with Gainesville being the 
most important city. 

A relatively new innovation in Georgia agricul- 
ture has been the attitude that trees, if properly 
managed, can be raised as a crop. Before 1900 
Georgia’s forests were being exploited to the point 
that the lumber and naval stores industries found 
themselves in trouble for lack of timber. In 1920 
the U.S. Forest Service said that Georgia no longer 
had any virgin timber. 

Since 1920, Georgia forestry has made a comeback 
due to a variety of reasons. Industries began to 
operate “forest-product” farms, producing both 
naval stores and pulnwood. In 1950 Georgia pro- 
vided 75 per cent and in 1956, 80 per cent of the 
nation’s naval stores. 

Summary and Prospect 

The manner of use of Georgia’s farm land today 
approaches that in the more advanced agricultural 
regions of the country. Nowhere in the state today 
does a monoculture exist. This was not the case in 
1909: cotton was then to Georgia what sugar is now 
to Cuba. Before World War I cotton accounted for 
66 per cent of the state’s farm income; by 1930 this 
crop made up less than 50 per cent, and by 1954 it 
had dropped to 21.9 per cent of the total farm in- 
come. Beginning in the late 1920’s, livestock and 
such crops as peanuts and tobacco successfully 
substituted for cotton as sources of cash income. 
Farmers changed their previously negative attitude 





2 The 1909 census does not give data for these two items, therefore 
only the 1954 map is shown. 
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towards grass. They also realized that their need 
for hand labor would not be as great as before. Since 
that time, the number of sharecroppers in the state 
has declined sharply. 

The Population Census of 1960 revealed that the 
majority of Georgia’s counties lost population dur- 
ing the last decade; also, that Georgia’s gainfully 
employed people in agriculture account for less than 
10 per cent of the total. Georgia is no longer rural 
in the demographic sense. Within the past twenty- 
five years, the state’s agriculture has “grown up.” 
Diversification of crops has become the rule, as 
has the concerted use of livestock and forests. Fewer 
people are running larger farms, and more food is 
being produced than ever before. The expanding 
urban centers have been a boon to the state’s agri- 
culture because of their constant demand for both 
crop and livestock foods, and for fiber materials. 

The trend in Georgia agriculture seems to be 
moving towards more land turned into pasture and 
woodland, more land taken out of cultivation, and 
fewer people to run larger farms. With agricultural 
technology as it is, farmers are harvesting higher 
yields than previously, on considerably less crop- 
land. Over the next decade, at least, this trend will 
most likely accelerate. 


Figure 4 
State of Georgia 
Dominant Land-Use on Farms (by Acreage) 
1954 
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INDUSTRY 


It is an accepted fact that people are living longer. 
Barring all-out nuclear conflict, this fact will be 
more than ephemeral. It is also an accepted fact 
that the older worker poses unique employment 
problems. Whether these problems are founded or 
unfounded detracts in no tangible way from the 
reality of their existence. Further, and this may 
be the authors’ prejudices showing, it is felt that 
the older woman worker is in an even more un- 
tenable position than is her male counterpart. This 
article, then, is concerned with certain descriptive 
and judgmental aspects of the older woman in 
industry. 

Certain basic delimitations should be mentioned, 
such as the less than cursory treatment given to 
social security and company pension benefits, which 
are economic and psychological bulwarks to the 
older workers, both male and female. It should also 
be recognized that the selection of references, and, 
for that matter, the entire tenor of this article, is 
significantly colored by the authors’ experience in 
hiring, placing, training, and directly supervising 
large numbers of older women workers. Keeping 
these delimitations in mind, it is the authors’ pur- 
pose further to sensitize management to certain 
aspects of the older woman in industry. 

Having cited certain basic delimitations along 
with the basic purpose of this article, it might be 
apropos at this particular point to state certain fac- 
tors which appear to be essentially valid in terms 
of the research and experience of the authors: 


1. The older woman worker tends to be stable and 
productive. 

2. She presents no special health problem. 

8. She is willing to accept technical innovations with an 
eagerness not always apparent in other groups of workers. 

4. She can be skill trained. 

5. She can assume positions of formal leadership within 
the business organization. ; 

In an attempt at least to substantiate partially 


the above-mentioned factors, selected aspects of the 
role of the older woman in industry will be dis- 
cussed, with special emphasis on women in the 
labor force, women and wages, population trends, 
and industry-based stereotypes. 


Women in the Labor Force 
In 1870, women represented 14.8 per cent of the 
labor force; in 1940, almost 25 per cent of those 
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gainfully employed were women. That the role of 
the women in a dynamic industrial society is becom- 
ing more and more significant is illustrated by 
James P. Mitchell’s remark that, “the future of our 
economy depends upon woman power to a greater 
degree than ever before.”! Mitchell prophesied that 
by 1965, of the 10 million persons entering the work- 
ing force, over 50 per cent will be women, while 
the United States Office of Labor estimates that 
“in 1975, females in the population may outnum- 
ber males by slightly more than 3 million. More- 
over, the excess will approximate 5.5 million in 
the age group 45 and over... .”* Further, the pro- 
portion of older women in the labor force has been 
increasing steadily, especially during the past ten 
or fifteen years. Today, “Women outnumber men 
10 to 9 in the 65 and over age group. More than half 
of the women in this age class are widows... .”° 

As far as general population growth is con- 
cerned, it is noted that the total United States popu- 
lation has doubled since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, while the number of those 65 years and over 
has quadrupled. In addition to this, the number of 
men and women 65 and over is increasing at the rate 
of about 400,000 yearly. 
Rising Ages Levels and the Woman’s Role in 
Industry 

The rising age level of women workers is sig- 


nificant. In Spotlight on Women in the United 
States, a United States Department of Labor pub- 
lication, the point is made that “At the turn of the 
century, the average age of women workers was 
26; today it is 39. The younger women are now in 
the main in school or college or are married and 
caring for small children. The mature woman is 
coming into her own in the industrial world.’* In 
1955. “almost two thirds of the women employed 
were in three industry groups—manufacturing, re- 
tail trade, and professional service. . . .”5 

Women and Wages 

Like men, more and more women are now con- 
tinuing to work until retirement. Many women 
attempt to return to previous jobs, while others 
who have not worked before seek some type of 
initial employment when their children are grown 
or are in school. 

Now, although older women play an active and 
vital role in this country’s economy it is generally 
recognized, although not always accepted, that they 
are second-class citizens as far as wages are con- 
cerned. In many instances, management assumes 
that since the older woman traditionally is not the 





1 “Industry’s Future Relies on Women,” The Atlanta Journal, Sep- 
tember 23, 1957. 

2 United States Department of Labor, Older Worker Adjustment to 
Labor Market Practices (Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, 1956), p. 9. 

3 Federal Security Agency, Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, Fact 
Book on Aging (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office). 

4 United States Department of Labor, Spotlight on Women in the 
United States (1956-57) (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1957), 
p. 13. 

5 United States Department of Labor, 1956 Handbook on Women 
Workers (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Women’s Bureau), p. 14. 
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family’s chief breadwinner, she should be paid at 
a rate lower than her male co-worker performing 
the same job in essentially the same manner. The 
author remembers the situation in which one par- 
ticular job was down-graded following job evalua- 
tion simply because this job could be performed by 
older women. This seems to be in direct contrast to 
a basic principle of job evaluation which indicates 
that it is the job, not the individual, that is to be 
rated and priced. Ascertaining the worth of the 
individual employee is the function of merit review 
not job evaluation. It often appears (and manage- 
ment should fully recognize this) that tradition, 
rather than job evaluation and wage surveys, is 
often a most important criterion in pricing jobs 
performed by older women. 

Work, Status, and Skills 

The phenomenal population growth of the older 
individual has created social and economic dilemmas 
which seem to be increasingly nurtured by industry- 
based stereotypes pertaining to the effectiveness of 
the older worker.* This problem is further compli- 
cated by the recognized influence of a person’s job 
in effecting community and peer recognition and 
acceptance. Regarding this, Friedmann and Havig- 
hurst state: 

Thus the job-or-work activity can be regarded as an 
axis along which the workers’ pattern of life is organ- 
ized. It serves to maintain him in his group, to regulate 
his life activity, to fix his position in society, and to 
determine the pattern of his social participation and the 
nature of his life-experience and is a source of many of 
his satisfactions and effective experiences. In this sense, 
work can be said to perform certain functions in the life 
of the individual.? 

Middle-aged and older women do and will continue 
to constitute an essential segment of our economy’s 
over-all manpower resource. In 1956 Handbook on 
Women Workers, it is reported: 

More than 1/3 of the women workers of 1956 are 45 
years of age and over, compared with 1/5 in 1940. In 
part, this is because women of these ages make up a 
somewhat larger proportion of the population than in 
1940. The increase in employment of older women has 
been much more marked, however, than the increase 
in population.§ 

Our economy must utilize these workers. Un- 
founded myths and stereotypes must be judged in 
the light of reality. Social and economic frameworks 
must be integrated. Our social and our economic 
structure cannot afford to ignore an aging popula- 
tion. Willis H. Reals illustrates the magnitude of 
this problem: 





6 The older worker is defined in the United States Department of 
Labor’s Services to Older Workers as, ‘“‘A person who is encountering or 
may be expected to encounter difficulty in getting or keeping a job prin- 
cipally because of his age.” (Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Employment 
Security, 1957), p. 7. 

7 Eugene A. Friedmann and Robert L. Havighurst, The Meaning of 
—— and Retirement (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954), 
p. 3. 

8 1956 Handbook on Women Workers, op. cit., p. 19. 
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The problem of security is not only one to be faced 
by the older population, but for the rest of us as well, 
for while aging seems principally a concern of those 
who have reached old age—whatever that might be—it is 
a concern of all of us, for aging is everybody’s business.® 
Employment demands today are such that one 

cannot pick up a classified section of a newspaper 
without noticing how many jobs are age centered. 
For example, in Older Women as Office Workers, 
it is stated: 


A glance at the “Want Ads” is sufficient to show the 
prevalence of age restrictions in office work. ... The 
business man unsuccessfully searching for a competent 
secretary under 25 and the woman of 50 hopelessly look- 
ing for work in an office exemplify two aspects of a 
basic labor supply problem in clerical employment.10 
The plight of the person too old for current job 

openings and too young to retire is one we cannot 
afford to ignore. The older woman wants to work, 
and if given a chance she can do the job well. True, 
there are certain limitations. Among these limita- 
tions are the unsuitability of women for certain 
jobs, the enfringement of home duties, and the prob- 
lem of renewing forgotten skills. And yet it appears 
that effective placement can partially overcome 
some of these limitations. Regarding this, Geneva 
Mathiasen comments: 


To increase assets over liabilities, continuous effort 
must be made to place older workers in those tasks suit- 
able to their individual training and ability and their 
changing capacities. To this end tere need to be con- 
tinuous objective studies of changing capacities of in- 
dividuals in general and in particular situations, to- 
gether with simultaneous analyses of job requirements. 
Methods of adapting jobs to changing capacities, with 
minimum economic disadvantage to employers also need 
to be studied.11 
It appears that it is management’s responsibility 

to adopt a more realistic pattern in its approach to 
older women. Effective selection and placement 
necessarily must divorce itself from the unholy 
triumvirate of hunches, intuition, and “common” 
sense. Certainly, a more objective and scientific 
approach to the employment of older women, based 
more on facts than on judgments, would be bene- 
ficial to both management and the older woman 
worker. 


Industry-Centered Stereotypes 

Women are especially susceptible to industry- 
centered stereotypes, and aging greatly contributes 
to a deterioration of their bargaining position in 
the labor market.'!2 With a constantly-growing older 
population, it appears logical that some kind of con- 
trol must be effected in order to correct the myriad 





9 Willis H. Reals, “Problems of Retirement,” unpublished lecture, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Georgia State College of Business Administration, May 
17, 1957. 

10 United States Department of Labor, Older Women as Office 
Workers (Washington, D C.: Government Printing Office, 1953), p. 38. 

11 Geneva Mathiasen, Criteria for Retirement (New York: Putnam’s 
Sons, 1953), p. 39. 

2 E. L. Breckridge in Effective Use of Older Workers comments: “A 
general operational definition, however, we can say that older workers 
refers to those who have job related problems because of age. Companies 
concepts of older workers show a good deal of variation.” (Chicago, Ill.: 
Wilcox and Follett Co., 1953), p. 32. 
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of social and economic dilemmas that could possibly 
result from the mass unemployment of older women. 
Business should recognize the implications of cur- 
rent population trends. It is incumbent upon man- 
agement to adopt a more realistic and scientific 
approach to the staffing of company functions with 
qualified older women. The net result of such an 
approach might well be twofold in its benefits: 

1. It would provide continuous, meaningful, and satis- 
fying employment for the older woman. ; 

2. The organization might very well realize increased 
production and savings as a result of the more efficient 
utilization of older women. ; 

During the war years, women were important as 
a force in manufacturing. With the war’s end, 
women in many instances were replaced without 
regard to their capabilities. As a rather pointed 
aside, it should be noted that some strongly feel 
that women were used not because of their skills, 
but rather because men were not available. It is 
the opinion of the authors, however, that war 
created a situation in which it was neither feasible 
nor possible to maintain employment prejudice to- 
ward older women and that these women, when 
given this opportunity for meaningful work, per- 
formed in an outstanding manner. 

The older woman is available to manufacturing 
whether it wishes to avail itself of her services or 
not. Regarding this situation, Sylvia Porter com- 
ments: 

Despite the fact that just about every excuse given by 
empuoyers tor retusing to hire older workers has been 
repeatedly proved to be nothing more than a flimsy ex- 
cuse, employers continue to maintain age barriers. They 
say older employees have more accidents, slow down, are 
absent more frequently, aren’t as dependable, don’t turn 
out as much work, don’t get along with other workers. 
None of this is true. Despite the fact that the biggest 
excuse for prejudice of all—higher penson and insurance 
costs for older workers—also has been shown by a Labor 
Department study to have only the slightest validity.13 
The problem of placing the older worker is rather 

paradoxical when we consider that today many of 
our political leaders and lawmakers are older people. 
We turn the policy making of our nation over to 
these people because we judge them to be capable. 
In this instance, at least, it is assumed that wisdom 
and old age are synonymous. Yet, often we do not 
consider an older person capable of holding down a 
routine job, even when there are positive indica- 
tions that he can do the job, and do it well. With 
this situation in mind it might be well in concluding 
to consider the following factors: 


1. While employers are becoming more sensitive to the 
growing problem of utilizing older women workers, they, i.e., 
the employers, must make a more concerted attempt to 
abolish many industry-based stereotypes pertaining to the 
total work role of the older woman. 

Older women can, if placed properly, provide for 
more efficient operation. 

8. Recognizing current population trends, management 
should be more research oriented and impressed in this im- 
portant area of how best to channel the significant con- 
tributions that can be made by older women workers. 





13 Sylvia Porter, “Your Money’s Worth,” The Atlanta Journal, October 
1, 1957, p. 40. 
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3-D DECISION-MAKING 


Decision-making, often called “the core of the 
management process,” is a dynamic, challenging 
venture that reveals the measure of a man, the skill 
that more than any other distinguishes the top- 
ranking in an organization. From personal expe- 
rience and the experience of others I have con- 
structed certain guides and principles for decision- 
making which I am happy to pass on and hope will 
be helpful. 


Tensions and stress often interfere with good 
judgment in decision making, and often “sleeping” 
on decisions results in extra intelligence and insight 
that comes with the morning sunrise. But, generally, 
decision-making cannot be dodged or deferred in- 
definitely without serious damage and demoraliza- 
tion to a business. On the other hand, there is such 
a thing as “the decision to make no decision,” which 
if done for a purpose, such as gathering more facts, 
may be a positive and prudent exercise of judgment. 
But such a deferment must be positive, not nega- 
tive, and never because of timidity or to avoid risk. 
In many situations a second-rate decision, vigor- 
ously and enthusiastically pursued, will be prefer- 
able to a lackadaisical approach while seeking the 
perfect course of action. 


The guides for decision-making which I suggest 
may be called the “3-D” approach and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Note: This article is one of a series arranged by Dr. James E. 
Chapman, Professor of Management and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Management, School of Business Administration, Geor- 
gia State College of Business Administration. 
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Diagnostic Stage 


In the first stage, all the pertinent elements are 
considered. The problem must be identified and the 
key factors determined. This includes marshalling 
all the known facts from all available sources. It 
must be clearly determined that the right problem 
is being tackled. A good procedure is to write the 
problem down. Putting one’s thoughts on paper helps 
reveal areas of vagueness, or even of fallacy, and 
helps eliminate unrelated or secondary issues in- 
volving useless time and worry. 


Once the specific and related problems have been 
determined, it is wise to list all possible solutions. 
The clinging to one’s own points of view and failure 
to consider alternatives is probably the most fre- 
quent error in decision-making. After each alterna- 
tive has been listed, and its source must be exam- 
ined for objectivity, the next step is to forecast the 
probable results of each, and to evaluate those re- 
sults in terms of the ultimate goal desired to be 
attained. This is a very important phase—the fore- 
casting (although absolute certainty is impossible) 
of the likely results of a decision so as to eliminate 
undesirable side-effects in advance. The criterion 
for evaluation should be the same for each alterna- 
tive. 


Determination Stage 


This is the stage for decision. The word literally 
means a “cutting-off,” and this is exactly what hap- 
pens at this stage. The one alternative (or combina- 
tion of alternatives) considered to be the best 
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solution is selected. There are no rules for this step. 
Nobody can tell you how to do it, though trusted 
associates (not “yes men’) can be invaluable for 
their constructive criticism. You must have the 
flexibility of an open mind, consider proposed solu- 
tions on the basis of merit, not rigid preconceived 
concepts. You must depend on your knowledge of 
the facts, your experience, your judgment, and per- 
haps your intuition to tell you what to do. Ben Fair- 
less, President of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, says, “You don’t know how you make 
decisions. You just do it.” 

There must be constant caution against fallacious 
reasoning. Two fallacies particularly destructive 
of sound reasoning are: (1) the tendency to think 
in terms of the past, and (2) personal prejudice in 
evaluating facts and sources of advice. 

It takes a person of innate self-confidence, reso- 
lute courage, and boundless physical stamina to 
emerge continuously without scars from this stage 
of decision-making, and one does not become skilled 
overnight. The road to relative ease in decision- 
making is marked by trial and error. 

A definite sanctum sanctorum for decision-making 
cannot be set aside, and often several problems must 
be considered simultaneously, ‘fon the run,” and, 
with practice and experience, almost unconsciously. 
John Pfeiffer, in his book The Human Brain, says: 
“We first use our higher brain to learn a skill, and 
then when it is learned consign the skill to the lower 
or more automatic brain, which carries on in future 
situations.” 

After a conclusion has been reached, many ex- 
ecutives test it by making sure they have examined 
all alternatives and are themselves satisfied, and 
then they try to view it as would their subordinates, 
their superiors, and their critics. 


Desired Result Stage 


The right thing to do has been determined in 
stages one and two. All that remains now is to do it. 
This is the “desired-results” stage, and it should 
be kept in mind from the beginning. The most bril- 
liant decision can be frustrated in this final stage. 
Without the intelligent and enthusiastic support of 
those who must carry it out, a decision not only 
fails to produce the results intended, but it may 
actually do greater mischief than if it had never 
been made at all. The decision-maker is now no 
longer the dominant participant. He becomes in- 
volved in the baffling, exciting realm of human rela- 
tions—depending on the human element for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of his decision. His every talent 
as a leader, his courage and character, must now be 
marshalled and brought into play. An atmosphere of 
receptivity must be created by informing people 
of the decision and soliciting their support, and 
responsibilities for execution must be delegated. 
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In the implementing of decisions, the timing and 
method of announcement are important. Unwise 
delay is damaging, but so is prematurity. Usually 
the best method is to announce a major decision in a 
group meeting, enumerating and explaining the 
reasons which prompted it; and a good rule is to 
soft-pedal enthusiasm for your own idea. By en- 
couraging the ideas of others, the employees feel 
they have a part in the decision. A general an- 
nouncement is a move toward cooperation, and helps 
to avoid inevitable rumors and hard feelings. For a 
decision that may not fit everyone’s desires, meas- 
ures need be taken in advance to assure understand- 
ing and acceptance. Intelligent resistance is actually 
a desirable quality, showing that the personnel are 
thinking, rather than disinterested and apathetic. 
Certain decisions lend themselves to pretesting on a 
small scale and roadblocks may be eliminated in 
advance. 

Companies with most successful employee-man- 
agement relations share common virtues: they are 
firm, they are fair, and they know what they are 
doing. The employee feels secure. A decision maker 
must have the respect of his subordinates; and, 
though not always a pleasant task, he must be will- 
ing to set himself apart from the crowd, stand by 
his decisions, and refuse to retreat to safer, more 
popular ground. Enlightened business organizations 
realize that in an enthusiastic, intelligent, indus- 
trious work force they have their most prized pos- 
session; and most employees are keenly desirous of 
dceing a good job. They want to know how they are 
doing, how they can improve, and they are sincerely 
interested in the welfare of their company if they 
are made to feel part of it and know that their con- 
tribution is appreciated. 

Finally, the task is to delegate responsibilities of 
execution to others. By such delegation, the decision 
maker becomes many persons, and he must have his 
subordinate’s enthusiastic support in the decision. 
Otherwise, instead of feeling honored by a new as- 
signment, the subordinate may be unhappy with 
the added responsibilities and perhaps never become 
effective. 

Once an assignment has been made, let go! But 
do not desert. Follow up the subordinate’s prog- 
ress, but let him do the job. If all goes well, the 
subordinate should be given the credit he deserves. 
If failures occur in the execution, the subordinate 
should not be allowed to lose self-confidence. The 
most effective knowledge frequently comes from 
making mistakes. 

The essential key to handling any other human 
being is to understand and appreciate what he wants 
to accomplish. If his aspirations coincide with yours 
the battle is won; if different, the wise leader will 
strive to mesh the two. This ideal, though not always 
easy to achieve, can be accomplished best by treat- 
ing the subordinate as a person whose goal, although 
different, is nevertheless important and not to be 
belittled. 
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THE SOUTHEASTERN CORNER 


SOUTHERN FISHERIES 


The southeastern United States, from the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina line on the Atlantic coast to 
the Texas-Mexico border on the Gulf, is blessed with 
more than 26 hundred miles of general coastline— 
almost 55 per cent of that of the Continental United 
States (excluding Alaska). Even if Alaska is in- 
cluded, the South still claims 23 per cent of the 
nation’s general coastline and about 33 per cent of 
its detailed tidal shoreline. Furthermore, the south- 
ern coastline is almost continually blessed with mild 
weather and warm water. Hence, while little has 
been written about it, one might expect that the 
“harvest of the sea” would constitute a rather 
important source of income and employment to the 
people of the southern coastal areas. 


This article is intended to call attention to one 
of the South’s important but seldom recognized 
industries—commercial fisheries and sea food manu- 
factures—based upon one of its important but 
little recognized natural resources—the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Information concerning the total catch (and value 
of catch) of commercial fisheries in the United 
States, the South Atlantic, and the Gulf Coastal 
states, for selected years since 1930 is presented in 
Table 1. The South did not “come into its own,” 
so to speak, as an important fishing area until the 
1950’s. Its ascent came only after the introduction 
of frozen food packaging as an important market- 
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ing technique. This, of course, is as would be ex- 
pected. Fresh sea foods are highly perishable. There- 
fore, they could not formerly be widely available to 
the inland markets. Shrimp, for example, is now 
almost commonplace on a national market, but was 
formerly unknown in many inland areas and a rare 
treat in most others. 

Today shrimp is economically the most important 
product of southern fisheries. In terms of quantity 
of catch, the little-known menhaden is most impor- 
tant, and shrimp is second in importance. Menhaden, 
however, is not primarily a food fish but is indus- 
trially important as a source of oil for use in paints 
and varnishes (and other uses) and as a source of 
fish meal and solubles which are used primarily in 
animal feeds. 

Southern fisheries provide employment for a 








Table 1 


Commercial Fisheries—Quantity and Value of Catch 
United States,' South Atlantic,? and Gulf States*® 
Selected Years, 1930-58 








Quantity of Catch (mil. Ibs.) Value of Catch (mil. dollars) South as Per Cent of U. S. 















































Year U. 8. Southern South Gulf U.S. Southern South Gulf Quantity Value 
Total Total Atlantic States Total Total Atlantic States 
| a = wsesssiaaninp wee 418 276 142 109 11 4 7 13.0 10.1 
ERIE RAR CINE OEE: 4,059 576 326 250 99 15 4 11 14.2 14.8 
1646.....- ; --4,598 746 405 341 270 54 15 39 16.2 20.1 
1950_ 4,885 832 261 571 344 69 19 50 17.0 20.2 
|| a ‘ 4,742 1,081 326 155 356 90 18 13 22.8 25.3 
ae a 4,794 1,176 347 830 336 94 17 76 24.5 27.9 
ae 5,252 1,344 444 900 369 105 20 85 25.6 28.5 
SESE Reet 4,778 1,027 335 692 351 105 21 84 21.5 29.9 
POSE LT 4,736 1,184 376 809 371 107 20 87 25.0 28.8 
1 Including Alaska. 
2 Includes North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida’s East Coast and inland lakes. 4 
3 Includes Florida’s West Coast, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 


Source: Data for 1930-57 from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1959, Eightieth edition, (Washington, 1959). Data 
for 1958 from U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Fishery Statistics of the United States: 1958, Statistical Digest No. 49 
(Washington, 1960). 
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Table 2 
Number of Fishermen and Quantity and Value of Catch, Southern States 
Selected Major Species, 1958 








Fishermen (thous.) 


Quantity of Catch (mil. Ibs.) 


Value of Catch (mil. dol.) 














Mul-— Crabs ~ Shrimp 











Total on Vessels All Men- Mul- Crabs Shrimp All Men- 
Species haden let Species haden let 
I I iin Ss cates catalan ntti Sih 37 16 1,184 687 43 58 196 107 10 3 3 72 
ees 15(a) 4(a) 376 244 8 36 23 20 4 1 2 8 
le | 2 290 235 2 13 3 8 3 (b) 1 1 
South Carolina. 2 1 16 1 2 5 6 3 (b) (b) (b) 2 
iis mcavesininis a william xcasisabeicieninae is 2 1 20 abe (c) 10 9 4 sioms (b) (b) 3 
Plorida (Zast Coast)._.____.._.._. 5 1 49 8 a 8 6 6 (b) (b) (b) 2 
er sinks st tactins canons 22(a) 12(a) 809 443, 35 23 173 87 8 2 2 64 
Florida (West Coast)--..--....---- 4 127 y 33 9 46 24 (b) 2 1 16 
Alabama i P 1 1 10 ae 1 1 5 3 ais (b) (b) 2 
RE Sea Es 3 2 206 123 1 2 6 6 2 (b) (b) 2 
IN sessing ak tinccceiesacemencilislceldle 8 4 317 242 (c) 10 41 22 4 (b) 1 14 
2 eee 6 5 149 69 (c) 1 15 32 1 (b) (b) 30 











(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Omitting duplication. 
Less than $500,000. 
Less than 500,000 pounds. 


Source: U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 


(Washington, 1960). 


substantial number of southern workers—about 37,- 
000 in 1958 (Table 2). Furthermore, an additional 
25,000 people were employed in the processing of 
the catch (Table 3). At the same time, the total 
value of sea food products and by-products manu- 
factured in the southern states amounted to about 
$171 million, or 21.5 per cent of the national total 
(including Alaska). (This, of course, does not in- 
clude fresh fish and shellfish sold without any fur- 
ther processing.) This is a greater value than, for 
example, the combined total 1958 potato crop of 
Maine, Idaho, California, New York, and Florida 
(the five largest potato producing states that year). 
It is also more than twice the value of the national 
total sweet potato crop of either 1957 or 1958. As a 
further example, it was about equal to the total 


Fishery Statistics of the United States: 


1958, Statistical Digest No. 49 


value of the Mississippi cotton crop of 1958 and 
more than twice the value of that year’s cotton crop 
in Georgia. 

While accounting for only a small share of the 
total southern fishery catch, both in terms of quan- 
tity and value, Georgia is an important manufac- 
turer of sea food products, particularly quick-frozen 
shrimp products. In fact, Georgia accounts for 
almost half the total value of the fish and shellfish 
products manufactured in the South Atlantic states. 
However, the Gulf states account for the bulk of 
all sea food manufacturing in the South. For ex- 
ample, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas together 
account for about 63 per cent of the total value of 
fishery products manufactured in the South. 

Roger L. Burford 


Table 3 
Manufacture of Seafood Products, 
United States,* South Atlantic, and Gulf States, 1958 

















Manufacturing Value of General Coastline 
Area and Wholesaling Manufactured Leading Product 
Establishments Products in Value Terms 
Number Average Millions of Per Cent of Miles Per Cent of 
Seasonal Dollars United States United States 
Employment 
(thousands) 

United States NA NA 795 100.0 Salmon-Shrimp 11,480 100.0 
South 1,214 25 171 21.5 Shrimp 2,646 23.0 
South Atlantic 487 9 42 5.3 Shrimp 987 8.6 
North Carolina 197 3 8 1.0 Menhaden 301 2.6 
South Carolina 79 1 2 0.2 Canned fish products 187 1.6 
Georgia 67 3 18 2.3 Shrimp 100 0.9 
Florida (East Coast) 144 2 13 1.7 Shrimp 399 3.5 
Gulf States 127 16 129 16.2 Shrimp 1,659 14.5 
Florida (West Coast) 249 4 15 1.9 Shrimp 798 7.0 
Alabama 65 1 6 0.8 Shrimp-Crabs 53 0.5 
Mississippi 65 2 23 2.9 Canned animal foods 44 0.4 
Louisiana 206 5 36 46 Shrimp 397 3.5 
Texas 142 5 48 6.0 Shrimp 367 3.2 





*Includes Alaska. 
NA—Not available. 
Source: Same as Table 2. 
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SEPTEMBER 1960 
ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 



































nm Sept. Aug. % Sept. Jo tare 
1960 1960 Change 1959 Change mt... 
EMPLOYMENT 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) 

ID saisesinicnnnsitinsnmnnsinneaneom $621,728 $644,303r —3.5 $560,821 +10.9 +2.4 
Job Insurance Claimants ___---~-- 8,282 8,608 —3.8 9,130 —9.3 +7.2* 
Total Non-Ag. Employment ----~-- 363,050 362,650r +0.1 365,000 —0.5 +2.6* 
Manufacturing Employment -----~- 83,600 84,050 —0.5 88,900 —6.0 —0.8* 
Average Weekly Earnings, 

Factory Workers __----------- $83.77 $79.36 45.6 $77.79 47.7 +0.2* 
Average Weekly Hours, 

Factory Workers ------------- 39.7 38.9 +2.1 38.7 +26 —2.6* 
Index of Help Wanted Ads 

(Seasonally adjusted, 1947-49 

Avg.=100) ---------------- 124.0 112.4 +10.3 190.7 —35.0 —14.2 

CONSTRUCTION e 
Number of Building Permits§ ~_-_- 735 696 +5.6 903 —18.6 —12.1 
Value of Building Permits§ _____- $6,941,485 | $6,850,374 +1.3 |$10,191,259 —31.9 —30.1 
Employees .....--.----.-.-~-- 21,700 21,950r 1.1 23,000 57 _12.7* 
FINANCIALS 
Bank Debits (Millions) _.._._..-_- $2,204.8 $2,209.8 —0.2 $2,015.6 +9.4 47.3 
Bank Deposits (Millions) -....-_- $1,366.9 $1,344.7 417 $1,286.7 462 412.5* 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index ___- 172 165 +4.2 174r —1.2 40.19 
Retail Food Price Index __._._____ 118.2 118.1 +0.1 1165 aa pod 
Number Telephones in Service —__ 378,912 375,859 +0.6 351,385 +7.6 +10.7** 
Consumer Price Index__--------- 127.9 127.1} +0.1 126.0 415 11.6 
r—Revised *Average month se 
§City of Atlanta only N. A.—Not Available +Preceding uae ie from members os ie Sones eee ee oe 


Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security A 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers. Inc.: Building permits data: Office of the pl joe de sane 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Retail Food Price Index: U. 8S. Depa Beco ot om mgr eorgia; 

Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 8 ste ; Tel See tian 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. ystem; Telephones in Service: Southern & 
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ATLANTA 
BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


December 1960 


Total nonagricultural employment in the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Atlanta Area (Fulton, Cobb, 
DeKalb, Gwinnett, and Clayton counties) has 
inched up rather unsteadily since the sharp de- 
clines in the latter months of 1959 and the early 
months of ’60. Figures released by the Georgia 
State Employment Service show September jobs 
at their highest point since April. The 363,050 non- 
farm employment figure is, however, nearly 2,000 
less than September of 1959, which was, inciden- 
tally, an all-time record for the area. 

Following the national trend, manufacturing em- 
ployment continues to sag, dropping another 450 
jobs since August, all of it occurring in durables 
manufacturing. Since the beginning of the year 
when jobs in manufacturing numbered 86,350 there 
has been an over-all loss of 2,750 jobs. 

Although construction employment declined 250 
workers in September, the loss was largely seasonal 
and not as severe as this time last year. However, 
construction employment for the year is 13 per cent 
under last year. 

This is understandable when we examine the con- 
struction picture. First of all, residential construc- 
tion is down 25 per cent from 1959. Figures released 
by the City of Atlanta Inspector of Buildings’ office 
show that as of September of this year that office 
had issued permits for 1,595 one-family dwelling 
units to be erected in the city as compared with 
2,086 as of this time last year. In addition, the 
total number of all types of building permits is 12 
per cent under last year, and the dollar value of 
those permits is 30 per cent off last year’s total. 
September figures did, however, reveal slight gains 
in both these categories. 

Bank debits slipped off slightly in September but 
are still 9 per cent ahead of this month last year. 

The retail food price index registered only a 
slight gain for September and is less than 1 per 
cent above last year. 

John R. O’Toole 
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EMINENT DOMAIN 


(continued from page 7) 


c. Legal Use Value. The determination of fair 
market value as a basis for just and adequate com- 
pensation assumes the property is being used for a 
legally-permissible purpose. To assume otherwise 
and attempt to base market value on a nonpermis- 
sible property use would result in legal] recognition 
of a use not existing in contemplation of the law. 
Therefore, illegal and/or immoral uses are excluded 
as compensable items, even though they may have 
market value in the economic sense. For example, 
an appraiser could not estimate the fair market 
value of a four-unit conversion in an area zoned 
single-family residential, where no variation of 
zoning or amendment of record exists, and expect 
damages to be based on this estimate. 

d. Special Purpose Use Value. Properties of this 
type do not have, generally, any apparent or rea- 
sonable market demand beyond that exercised by 
the small group of uses for the special purpose. 
Further, these properties are designed usually for 
the specific purpose. For example, oil refineries, 
dairies, hospitals, water works, and steel mills are 
special purpose properties designed to perform a 
special function. 

The prevailing concept of fair market value is 
modified in cases involving special purpose prop- 
erties. Appraisals are based on the value-in-use 
premise. Essentially, the principal economic value 
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of the property is derived from an analysis of its 
value to the owner for his use, rather than its value 
in the market place. The distinction, although ap- 
pearing to be a paltry one, is most important since 
an enormous divergence can emerge between find- 
ings based on value-in-use v. findings based on 
fair market value. If the distinction is not made, 
a property owner may be penalized harshly by 
receiving an award considerably below the worth 
of the facility to him. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the appraiser 
arises from borderline cases wherein the property 
is definitely special purpose, but its physical struc- 
ture can be adapted to a variety of uses. In this 
event, the appraiser may be drawn into the arena 
of alternative use value. 


CONCLUSION 


The attorney must deal with the law involved in 
a condemnation case, since his prime role is that of 
winning the case on the basis of an existing legal 
framework. On the other hand, the appraiser must 
be concerned with conditions which determine mar- 
ket value since he is the oracle of the property 
value. Both parties have separate roles to perform, 
but the final outcome of their individual efforts 
will depend to a large extent on how well the other 
party fulfills his task. The possibility of success, 
then, will be enhanced greatly by attorney-appraiser 
cooperation and increased understanding of the con- 
tributory value of one’s efforts to the other. 
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